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Steel Giants’ Record Profits 
emolish ‘Inflation’ Claims 


House Battle Near 


On Labor Measure 


By Willard Shelton 


The White House has again 


thrown its full weight behind a 


program to toughen the pending labor-management bill with severe 


picketing and boycott restrictions 


and with harsh criminal penalties 


to enforce a so-called “bill of rights” for union members. 


As the House of Representatives moved toward a showdown 


floor 
Aug. 4—on the Labor Committee 
bill sponsored by Rep. Carl Elliott 
(D-Ala.), a Republican-conserva- 
tive Democratic coalition offered 
a drastic substitute introduced by 
Rep. Robert P. Griffin (R-Mich.) 
and Rep. Phil M. Landrum (D- 
Ga.). 

Pres. Eisenhower told his July 
29 news conference that the Lan- 
drum-Griffin measure was a “‘tre- 
mendous improvement” and said 
he “commended the people that 
have. gotten together” to place it 
before the House. 

He had reports on the bill both 
from GOP congressional leaders 
and Labor Sec. James P. Mitchell, 
the President said, and the bill 
“comes a long ways closer” to meet- 
ing Administration proposals on 


@ picketing. boycotts and other rec- 


ommendations. - 


House Republican Leader 
Charles A, Halleck (Ind.) said 
after a White House conference 
that he thought the GOP-conser- 
vative Democratic coalition had 
enough votes to kill the Elliott 
bill by substituting the Landrum- 
Griffin measure. 

Sen. John L. McClellan (D- 
Ark.) also threw-his support to the 
Landrum-Griffin bill, which in 
some details is more severe than 
the Senate measure sharply criti- 
tized by the AFL-CIO as “puni- 
tive” and “anti-labor.” 

Directly assailing AFL-CIO Pres. 

(Continued on Page 8) 


fight — beginning _ possibly'® 


GOP Wins 
& Top Posts 
In Hawaii 


Honolulu—Republicans, scor- 
ing what most political obsery- 
ers regarded as an upset, won 
three of the top five offices in 
island-wide elections paving the 
way for Hawaii’s admission as 
the nation’s 50th state. 

The GOP captured the gover- 
nor’s and _lieutenant-governor’s 
offices and one of two Senate 
seats, while the Democrats won 
the other Senate race and Hawaii's 
lone seat in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

Ike Proclamation Due 

The Hawaiian congressional dele- 
gation—which includes one mem- 
ber of Japanese-American descent 
and one of Chinese-American an- 
cestry—will take office after Pres. 
Eisenhower issues a formal procla- 
mation, expected sometime around 
mid-August, officially granting Ha- 
waii statehood. 

In the Hawaiian legislature, 
Republicans apparently captured 
control of the Senate by a 14-11 
margin, while Democrats held 

(Continued on Page 3) 
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“ASTRONOMICAL” PROFITS 


of steel industry in first half of 


1959 are typified by income report of U. S. Steel, displayed here 
by Steelworkers Pres. David J. McDonald. Record-breaking profits, 
McDonald said, “completely demolish” phony “inflation” argument 
used by industry to force nationwide strike of 500,000 USWA 


members now in its third week. 


Urges Congress to Override: 


Meany Raps Ike’s 
Housing Bill Veto 


AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany has urged that the Democratic- 
controlled 86th Congress “immediately override” Pres. Eisenhower’s 
“indefensible” veto of a compromise housing bill. 


Appearing before a Senate Banking subcommittee headed by Sen. 
John J. Sparkman (D-Ala.), Meany said passage of the bill would 


help fight inflation and would result'® 


in “needed houses, reduced unem- 
ployment, and rebuilt and modern- 
ized cities.” 


Much: of Meany’s testimony was 


IAM, UAW to Map Joint Demands 
For 600,000 Aircraft Workers 


Kansas City—A single collective bargaining program for presentation to the aircraft, missile and 
telated electronics industry in 1960 will be hammered out in a four-day conference here by dele- 
fates from the Machinists and the Auto Workers. 

The historic joint conference, called by the IAM-UAW Joint Standing and Coordinating Committee, 
will open Aug. 5 at the Hotel Continental. Attending will be 445 delegates, representing 600,000 


Workers at aircraft and missile! 
Plants, missile bases and industry 
ppliers across the country. 
~The conference, which will be ad- 
iressed by IAM Pres. Al J. Hayes 
and UAW Pres. Walter P. Reuther, 
will prepare the ground for uniform 
Major bargaining objectives for 
both unions in next year’s nego- 
lations . 
Cooperation over the past few 


%> 
Sa 


years between the IAM and the 
UAW has brought to a halt a 
former industry practice of play- 
off one union against the other 
in order to short-change mem- 
bers of both organizations, Hayes 
and Reuther said. 

“It is our hope,” the presidents 
of the two unions declared, “that 
through the establishment of com- 


mon bargaining goals and strategy, 
both unions can move effectively 


toward the elimination of the many: 


serious wage and contractual in- 


‘equities that now exist among the 


many contracts in the industry. 


“Such a cooperative effort, in ad- 
dition to making more uniform 
wage and contract protection for 


* (Continued on- Page 3) 


given over to a point-by-point re- 
ply to the language of the veto 
message, in which Eisenhower had 
characterized the bill as “excessive,” 


“extravagant,” “inflationary,” “dis- 
criminatory” and “unfair.” 
Liberals on both sides of Capi- 


tol Hill were endeavoring to line 
up enough support to repass the 
measure despite White House op- 
position. The votes for final pass- 
age of the sharply-compromised 
measure—56-31 in the Senate 
and 241-177 in the House—fell 
short of the two-thirds margins 


needed to override a veto. : 


Sen. Majority Leader Lyndon B. 
Johnson (D-Tex.) said the Senate 
leadership would follow the recom- 
mendations of the Sparkman sub- 
committee on whether to try to 
override or to enact a watered- 
down version of the compromise in 
order to insure Administration ap- 
proval, 


Meany called the compromise 


measure “a minimunr bill,” which 
(Continued on Page 6) 


USWA Hits 
Industry’s 
Phony Pose 


By Gene Zack 


. New. York—Five major steel 
|producers reported record-shat- 
tering profits for the first half of 
1959 as the industry-forced steel 
| Strike entered its third week with 
management still bent on impos- 
ing a year’s “wage freeze” on 
500,000 Steelworkers’ members 
coupled with reduction of the 
mighty USWA to the status of a 
“company union:” 

Topping the list of steel firms 
which have announced earnings was 
U.S. Steel Corp., the industry's 
giant which accounts for 28 per- 
cent of the nation’s total steel out- 
put., The company reported net 
profits of $255 million for the first 
six: months, of which over $148 
million. was chalked up in the sec- 


paralleled in ‘the history ‘of the in- 
dusiry. 

USWA Pres. David J. McDon- 

ald characterized the profit fig- 

wres as “astronomical,” and said 


demolish” the industry’s phony 

| “inflation” argument used when 

it forced the strike by arbitrarily 
(Continued on Page 3) 


Wage Gains Won — 
By Building Trades 

Unionized building trades 
workers won wage increases 
averaging 10 cents an hour 
im April, May and June— 
while the Steelworkers were 
confronted by industry de- 
mands for a one-year “wage 
freeze”—the Labor Dept. has 
reported. : 

The Bureau of Labor Stat- 
istics disclosed that second 
quarter ‘wage. gains ranged 
from 4.2 cents an hour for. 
‘painters to 11.9 cents for car- 
penters, raising the average 
wage of union building trades 
workers to $3.50 an hour as 
of July 1. 

Two out of every three 
construction workers received 
@ pay raise this spring ac- 
cording to the bureau’s sur- 
vey of union scales in 100 
cities. The figures showed the 
following average hourly 
wages: bricklayers, $4.04; 
plasterers and plumbers, 
$3.88; electricians, $3.80; car- 
penters, $3.63; painters, 
$3.38; and ‘laborers, $2.62. 


ond quarter—an achievement un-. 


the financial reports “completely . 
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AFL-CIO NEWS, WASHINGTON, D, C., SATURDAY, AUGUST 1, 1959 


STRIKE STRATEGY is discussed in the tent set up to provide shade for pickets on the road to the 
Peyton Packing Co. at El Paso, Tex. From left are Alfredo Aguellar, Meat Cutters Intl. Vice Pres. 
Sam Twedell, Intl. Rep. Ralph Sanders, and Carlos Soto. 


Test: con the Rio Grande: 


speaking members of the Meat 


leading to the plant gate, their sole 
protection from the hot Texas 
sun. 

Over the Fourth of July vai: 
end, the company had the tree cut 
down. The indignant pickets 


brought in their tent and pitched 


it in the same spot so they would 
have the stump as a constant re- 


The strike began on Mar. 2, 
three months after the Meat 
Cutters had won 


AFL-CIO Warns of ‘Pennypinching’ 


In Federal Anti-Pollution Program 


The increasing concentration of America’s population in certain areas. of the country soon will 
make “every drop of water” a precious resource, the AFL-CIO has: warned in ‘urging Congress to 
step up the federal anti-pollution program. 

The Eisenhower Administration opposed increased aid on grounds of economy and what it said 
was state responsibility for pollution control. 


AFL-CIO Legislative Rep. John’ 
T. Curran told a Senate Public 
Works subcommittee that labor is 
in “strong support” of the Hum- 
phrey bill and the House-passed 
Blatnick bill. 


The Humphrey-Blatnick _ bills 
would double the present $50 mil- 
lion a year in federal grants which 
help communities build new sew- 
age facilities and replace obsolete 
plants. : 

A House report accompanying 


@ 


the Blatnick bill said the proposed 
$100 million a year in federal 
grants would be multiplied by 
community funds and boost con- 
struction to “the required level of 
$575 million” annually. 


Curran pointed to the “super- 
urban” areas of population con- 
centration stretching from Boston 
to Washington, D. C., from San 
Francisco to Los Angeles and in 


spreading Midwestern cities and 


Seafarers, NMU Join to 


° + 9 
Organize ‘Runaways 
New York—A new program to combat wage-cutting and stand- 


ard-cutting operations of “runaway” American merchant ship own- 
ers has been announced by Pres. Joseph Curran of the Maritime 


Union and Pres. Paul Hall of the 


Seafarers Intl. Union. 


In a joint press conference at NMU headquarters here, Hall and 


Curran said the two American sea-®— 
men’s unions would set up a joint 
organizing committee — financed 
and manned by the cooperating 
unions—to organize the crews of 
“runaway” ships and to negotiate 
and sign contracts with the foreign- 
flag operators. 

“Runaway” ships are vessels 
owned by nationals of various 
countries but registered under 
“flags of convenience” from Pan- 
ama, Liberia and Honduras to 
relieve the owners of the taxa- 
tion and wage standards of the 
traditional maritime nations. 
While registered under Panlibhon 
flags, they call at Aiserican ports 
and share otherwise in the eco- 
nomic benefits of American over- 
seas trade. 

Curran and Hall said that.con- 
tracts negotiated by the new joint 
organizing committee for crews of 
“flags of convenience” vessels 


would not at first “necessarily be 
up to American contracts.” 

The two unions would go back 
to the practices of earlier days of 
American organizing, they said, and 
negotiate the “best contracts they 
could and work up from there.” 

Starts in 3 Weeks 

Curran and Hall indicated that 
the program would get under way 
within three weeks. 

The new program arose from 
recognition of the growing men- 
ace of “runaway” ship operations 
to the hard-gained standards of 


merchant seamen of the tradi- 
tional maritime nations. 

The Intl. Transportworkers Fed- 
eration, a trade secretariat, spon- 
sored a boycott of “runaway” ships 
last December, and it has laid down 
principles protecting the jurisdic- 
tion of unions covering ship crews 
hired by Panlibhon-registered ves- 
sels. 

Jurisdictional Principle 

The basic principle is that juris- 
diction covering ship crews is rec- 
ognized as residing in seamen’s un- 
ions in the country which is the 
“legitimate economic base of oper- 
ations” of the “runaways.” 

Greek ship owners and the 
Greek Seamen’s Union recently 
sought ITF relaxation of this prin- 
ciple and, in effect, approval of 
collective-bargaining contracts, far 
below American standards, for 
some 800 ships under Panlibhon 
registry. 

Hall and Curran met in Geneva, 
Switzerland last month with Omer 
Becu, secretary of the ITF, and 
spokesmen of both the Greek un- 
ion and Greek owners, the latter 
headed by Stavros Niarchos, a ship- 
ping magnate who has figured hea- 
vily in maritime operations in re- 
cent years. 

Becu, Curran and Hall refused 
to abandon the principle that in so 
far as the ships involved were un- 
der jurisdiction of the American 
unions, the contracts offered by 
the Greeks would not be recog- 
nized and would have to be can- 
celled. The Greek union declined 


to yield. 


said that by 1975 probably three- 
fourths of the nation’s estimated 
230 million people will live and 
work in such areas. 


The, domestic and industrial 
demand for water in these areas 
will put a “tremendous burden” 
on a relatively few major river 
systems, he emphasized. 


This means, Curran said, that 
the nation must look ahead a few 
years to the time when “every drop 
of water that flows in these streams 
must be controlled, used and re- 
used and kept as free of-pollution 
from sewage, siltation and indus- 
trial wastes as the techniques of 
modern river engineering can de- 
vise.” ‘ 

Direct Stake 


The AFL-CIO has a direct stake, 
he added, since working people 
and their families consume water, 
seek recreation among lakes and 
streams and rely on employment 
in water-dependent industries. 

He reminded the Senate group 
of estimates that, by 1975, Ameri- 
cans will require twice as much 
water as they now use. He noted 
675 million acre-feet of water are 
now wasted each year and pollu- 
tion and siltation cut human use of 
much fresh water. 

Curran said the creation of an 
Office of Water Pollution Control 
within the Dept. of Health, Edu- 
cation and Welfare recognizes the 
need for federal interest in aggres- 
sive pollution control and the effi- 
cient use of water. 


The Administration’s demand 
that state matching grants be 
made a prior condition for any 
community to receive federal 
funds, he said, is a “pennypinch- 
ing” approach toward people’s 
needs and obedience to selfish 
interests under a “do-it-yourself” 
slogan. 

Curran said the 10-year program 


laid down by the Federal Water 
Pollution Control Act of 1956 has 


produced these benefits in just two’ 


years: community sewage construc- 
tion now controls pollution on 14,- 
000 miles of streams and rivers; 
construction went up from the pre- 
vious five-year average of $222 
million annually to $351 million 
in 1957 and $389 million in 1958; 
most of the increase came from 
communities receiving federal 
grants-in-aid. 


g 
rights in a National Labor Re- 


wage in the plant, one of the 
largest meat packing establish- 
ments in Texas, was less than 
$1.05 an hour, 80 cents lower 
than in other plants serving the 
area, Texas labor officials say. 

To continue in operation, the 
company reached across the Rio 
Grande to import strikebreakers 
from nearby Juarez, Mexico. 


Import Strikebreakers 
Each morning a Peyton bus 
waits at: the bridge leading from 
Juarez to pick up strikebreakers 
and carry them into the plant to 
work for $1 an hour. 

To the international union 
and to the labor movement in 
El Paso, the strike has become 
a major test of the ability of a 
union to survive in an area 
where employers can draw on a 
huge pool of exploited men and 
women who are willing to work 
for wages as low as 50 cents an 
hour. 


Texas Labor Backs 
El Paso Strikers 


El Paso, Tex.—A makeshift tent, pitched over a tree stump, 
has become the symbol of the determination of nearly 300 Spanish- 


Cutters to win their four-mongy 


strike against the Peyton Packing Co. here. 
An old mesquite tree had provided the only shade for the pickets 


who patrolled the half-mile road® 


minder of the company’s spite act. 


lations Board election. Average . 


ne, 


Lined up with the Peyton Co., 
union officials charge, is the E} 
Paso Industrial Council, a group 
of business and manufacturing 
firms seeking to entice new indus. 
try to the area by boasting of the 
huge pool of low-paid labor avail- 
able just across the Rio Grande, 

Bishop’s Offer Rejected 

The company rejected the offer 
of the Catholic Bishop of El Paso 
to mediate the dispute and turned 
down other civic attempts to help 
negotiate a settlement. 

An unfair labor practice charge 
against the company is before the 
NLRB. The company has filed a 
$240,000 libel suit against the un- 
ion for a picket sign using the term 
“Low-Wage King.” A_ federal 
court injunction barred the picket- 
ing of stores selling Peyton prod- 
ucts. ; 

Despite the legal harassment, 
the Texas labor movement is 
strongly supporting the boycott 
campaign. 

Sam: Twedell, international vice 
president and regional director of 
the Meat Cutters, considers the 
Peyton strike the key to organiza- 
tion of packing plants throughout 
the southwest in view of the grow- 
ing decentralization of the meat 
packing industry. 

“If they manage to break the un- 
ion here, they’ll usé the same sys- 
tem to break it at other new plants 
going up,” he warned, adding “We 
don’t intend to stand by and let 
that happen.” 


Agreement Negotiated 
With Buffalo Hospital 


Buffalo, N. Y.—A contract providing for union recognition, wage 
gains, shorter hours and grievance procedure will be submitted the 
week of Aug. 3 for ratification to 250 non-professional employes 
of Our Lady of Victory Hospital here—the first of 11 private hos- 
pitals to reach agreement with an AFL-CIO Hospital Organizing 


Committee. 

The breakthrough was marked 
by a joint statement issued by 
Msgr. Joseph M. McPherson, pres- 
ident of the Catholic hospital, and 
James L. Kane, president of the 
Buffalo AFL-CIO and chairman of 
the organizing committee. 


In the statement, the union 
recognized “the necessity for un- 
interrupted service to the public” 
and the hospital “recognizing that 
its employes are creatures of God 
and not mere commodities on the 
economic market” enters into 
the agreement with the union 
“for the purpose of facilitating 
the peaceful adjustment of dif- 
ferences which may arise from 
time to time between the hos- 
pital and its employes.” 


Details of the wage and hour 
provisions of the agreement were 
withheld until the ratification meet- 
ing. The grievance procedure, 
Kane indicated, includes union rep- 
resentation for.the employes. 


Similar proposals will be submit- 
ted to 11 other institutions which 
have balked at recognizing the 
right of their workers to union rep- 
resentation. Earlier Our Lady of 
Victory broke away from the joint 
committee set up by the» other hos- 
pitals and entered into separate 
talks with the organizing commit- 
tee. The AFL-CIO group repre- 
sents half a dozen unions which 
have conducted a coordinated cam- 
paign in the city’s non-profit hos- 
pitals and nursing homes. 


Pilots Request 
‘Evidence’ on 


Age Limit Rule 


Chicago—The Air Line Pilots 
have asked the Federal Aviation 


| Agency for any factual evidence 


on which the agency based its pro- 
posal to ground all pilots at age 60 
and prohibit pilots 55 or older from 
checking out on jets. 

ALPA Pres. C. N. Sayen said the 
unions wants to examine any data 
or studies supporting the proposed 
rule change so that the pilots “may 
participate intelligently in the rule- 
making procedures.” 


‘Functional’ Standard 

Sayen pointed out that authori- 
ties in the field have always con- 
sidered “functional age” rather than 
chronological age the key to pilot 
effectiveness. He said present regu- 
lation require pilots to leave the 
cockpits whenever they fail to meet 
frequent and exacting health and 
proficiency standards, regardless of 
their age. 

In a letter to the agency, Sayen 
declared that if the FAA has any 
evidence that age in itself creates a 
safety problem when physical and 
competency standards are met, “it 
should be made available to the 
parties directly concerned and the 
facts brought out in public heat- 
ings.” 
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‘|Peak Steel Profits ange Inflation Cry 


Industry-F orced Strike| 
Now in Third Week | 


(Continued from Page 1) 
insisting on a wage moratorium 
for at least 12 months. 

In other developments: ~ : 

e@ Three AFL-CIO unions and 
the top five companies in the alumi- 
num industry agreed to extend cur- 
rent contracts, including the cost- 
of-living factor, due to expire July 
31, until 30 days after a settlement 
js reached with the basic steel in- 
dustry, with all contract improve- 
ments retroactive to Aug. 1. 


e@ Dir. Joseph S. Finnegan of 
the U.S. Mediation and Concilia- 


tion Service brought union and] 


management negotiators together 
across the bargaining table for the 
first time since the industry-forced 
strike began July 15. After the two- 
hour session, Finnegan reported no 
progress and scheduled rr 
talks with both sides. 


@ Pres. Eisenhower, at his Suly 
29 press conference, reiterated the 
Administration’s “hands-off” policy 
on the dispute. Asked whether he 
would urge price cuts in view of 
steel profits, the President said no 
one had “taken a complete analysis 
of all profits, expenses, investments 
and all the rest of the things” to 
ascertain whether profits are too 
high. Eisenhower said only U.S. 
Steel, “not the other companies,” 
had reported “a very Jarge profit.” 


@ Labor Sec. James P. Mitchell | 


continued his one-man “fact-find- 
ing” role for the White House. In 
a Labor Dept. press release he said 
“never before has such an exhaus- 
tive study been made.” . Eisenhower 
directed Mitchell to go on to an 
18-month study of why the steel 
industry has had six strikes since 
the end of World War II. 


At the outset of the strike, the in- 
dustry rejected union offers to ne- 
gotiate a one-, two- or three-year 
agreement embodying the same 
economic gains—approximately 15 
cents an hour plus a cost-of-living 
factor—contained in the _ pacts 
which expired June 30. 


“Phony Issue” 


In addition to its insistence on 
a one-year “wage freeze” steel 
management called for a major 
contract overhaul which would 
have scuttled union-won gains af- 
fecting seniority; incentives, work 


schedules, vacations, insurance, 
pensions and Supplemental Unem- 
ployment Benefits. | McDonald 


charged this would reduce the 
USWA to the status of a “com- 
pany union.” 

McDonald’s statement on steel 


Union Wins 
Vote at New 
Swift Co. Plant 


Wilson, N. C.—Workers at the 
newly-constructed Swift and Co 
meat packing plant here. have 
chosen the Packinghouse Workers 
by a vote of ° 137 to 98 for no 
union. 


The new Swift plant here is part 
of a meat industry trend in which 
the big companies are relocating in 
livestock areas with modern plants. 
These areas usually are non-union. 


UPWA Sec.-Treas. G. R. Hath- 
away said at the union’s headquar- 
ters in Chicago that the union will 
demand in negotiations that the new 
North Carolina plant be included in 
4 master agreement with Swift. 


The average pay at the new plant 
here is $1.49 an hour. The master 
agreement provides other Swift 
Workers with a minimum rate of 
$2.08 and an average of $2.47 an 

ry, 


‘| year, against only $399,327 in the 


-| could have idled 53,000 workers. 


profits said ‘this about the indus- 
try’s leaders: 

“How can they possibly justify 
the phony ‘inflation’ issue at a time 
when they themselves-are rolling in 
unprecedented wealth? 


“Try as they’ might, these 
companies can no longer justify 
the role they have assumed as 
‘saviors against inflation.” Their 
stand is utterly ridiculous in light 
of a profit record that has been 
swollen with unjustified price in- 
creases and the increasing pro- 
ductivity of their workers. 

“Now that this phony position 

has been exposed by profit figures 
spread on the record, I am sure the 
American people will agree that the 
men of the mills have been forced 
into the streets by a -cold-blooded 
plan of an industry that wanted and 
planned this shutdown for its own 
selfish reasons.” 
In announcing U.S. Steel’s rec- 
ord-breaking earnings, Board Chair- 
man Roger M. Blough obliquely 
warned the Eisenhower Adminis- 
tration to keep hands off the wage 
dispute. 

He pledged that if the industry 
is left free to negotiate a “volun- 
tary” settlement, U.S. Steel would 
not “raise the general level of our 
steel prices in the foreseeable fu- 
ture.” 

Blough said the companies could 
“do better on our own than when- 
ever political forces undertake to 
negotiate a settlement,” Adding that 
the history of other steel strikes 
since World War II indicated that 
“unwise” settlements had been 
brought about through government 
dictation. 


. Profit Figures 

U.S. Steel’s profits of $255 mil- 
lion for the first six months con- 
trasted with $135 million in the 
similar period last year, when the 
nation was slowly climbing its way 
back from the depths of the 1957- 
58 recession. 

Other companies reporting, and 
their profit figures, included: 

Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., 
$42 million in after-tax profits, of 
which $26 million was made in 
the second quarter. This contrasted 
with $5.6 million in the first half 
of 1958, of which $4 million com- 
prised last year’s second quarter. 

Inland Steel Co., $42 million 
in six months this year, com- 
pared with $20 million for the same 
period last year. 
quarter, the company’s net was 
$24 million—double 1958's second 
quarter profits of $12 million. 

Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corp., a 
half-year profit of $12.3 million, 
compared with $1.3 million in the 
initial six months of 1958. Second 
quarter profits this year were $7.8 
million, as against $646,000 in the 
same period last year. 

Crucible Steel Co., a net of $8.6 
million for the first six months this 


first six months of 1958. For the 
second quarter, earnings amounted 
to $5.1 million, as against 1958’s 
second quarter figures of $226,932. 
Aluminum Strike Averted 
The extension agreements for 
the aluminum industry—negotiated 
by the Steelworkers, Aluminum 
Workers and Auto Workers with 
Aluminum Go. of America, Reyn- 
olds Metals Co., Kaiser Aluminum 
and Chemical Corp., Olin Mathie- 
son Chemical Corp., and Ormet 
Corp. — averted. a walkout that 


The agreements came after the 
industry’s leaders, following the 
lead of basic steel, had rejected 
union demands for wage increases 
and called for a year’s moratorium 


For the second. 


Fortress Steel. | 
Labor Vows Solidarity 
With Steel Workers 


Trade union solidarity ranged solidly behind the Steelworkers in 
the third week of the strike forced by profit-swollen steel firms. . 

Joining with the AFL-CIO, which. already pledged organized 
labor’s full support of the striking USWA in its “battle for economic 
justice,” were the Inter-American Regional Organization of Work- 
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Executives’ Association, and the 
Communications Workers. Previ- 
ous announcements of -assistance 
‘were made by the Auto Workers 
and the Textile Workers Union of 
America. 


ORIT Gen. Sec. Alfonso San- 
chez Madariaga; in a telegram to 
USWA Pres. David J. McDon- 
ald, said the millions of trade 
unionists freely associated in the 
inter-American organization were 
united behind the union’s strug- 
gle “in defense of legitimate 
rights.” 

Sanchez denounced the “obsti- 
nacy” of steel management and 
said the industry attitude “clearly 
indicates a desire to weaken the la- 
bor movement.” His telegram con- 
demned the “systematic campaign” 
of industry “against the national 
and international labor movement.” 

Officers of 23 railway labor or- 
ganizations affiliated with RLEA, 
speaking for their million members, 
expressed “complete sympathy and 
full moral and physical support” 
in the USWA’s strike against “an 
obdurate and unwise management.” 

The RLEA statement noted that 
railway workers, “although they 
now are being confronted with new 
layofis . . . which rail manage- 
ment falsely says are being made 
necessary by the steel strike, stand 
shoulder to shoulder with the Steel- 
workers in Jabor’s struggle to pre- 


to achieve equity for workers’ in- 
come in the race with soaring liv- 
ing costs and excessive corporate 
profits.” 


The CWA executive board, 
meeting at the call of Pres. 
Joseph A. Beirne, unanimously 
voted its backing to the Steel- 
workers, pointing out that_ the 
industry-forced strike “is not an 
isolated struggle, and it is not 
confined to the question of 
wages.” 

The union declared that what 
happens in the steel industry “will 
exert tremendous influence on the 
rest of the economy,” and said that 
the steel deadlock “has become a 
knockdown, drag-out fight on the 
question of unionism itself.” The 
CWA board added: “For this and 
for other moral and ethical rea- 


on contract improvements. 


sons we view the Steelworkers’ 


ers (ORIT), the Railway Labor® 


possible help at the local level to 


serve hard-won economic gains and | 


fight as our own fight, and as the 
fight of every union for a deserved 
place in American life.” 
TWUA Pres. William Pollock, 
whose union earlier had pledged 
support to the USWA, followed it 
up with telegrams to all TWUA re- 
gional directors and local joint 
boards directing them to extend all 


- iJ oint Aireraft 


Parley Slated © 
By IAM, UAW 


(Continued from Page 1) 

the 600,000 workers in the industry, — 
will also-remove the unfair com- - 
petitive advantage now enjoyed by 
low-wage firms at the expense of 
their workers. 
“In this way competition in the 
industry will be more properly re- 
lated-to engineering know-how and 
managerial efficiency rather than 
to varying wage levels.” 


the members of the striking union. 


(Continued from Page 1) 
firm control of the House by a 
33-18 ratio. 

' The election leaves unchanged 
the political division of the U.S. 
Senate, and boosts the Democratic 
margin in the House of Representa- 
tives. When the Hawaiian delega- 
tion takes office, the Senate will 
have 65 Democrats and 35 Repub- 
licans, while the House division 
will be 283 Democrats and #52 
Republicans, with two vacancies. 
The total of 437 House seats is 
only temporary; the House will re- 
turn to its historic 435 figure after 
reapportionment of seats following 
the 1960 decennial census. 

GOP Jubilant 


Republican leaders, jubilant at 
their party’s first victories since the 
Democratic off-year landslide last 
November, described the election 
as a forerunner of a GOP victory 
in 1960. | f 

GOP National Committee Chair- 
man Thruston B. Morton said the 
Hawaiian election “has sent a thrill 


‘| through the Republican Party from 


coast to coast.” Republicans, he 
said, “provided good government 
both nationally and in Hawaii, and 
Hawaiians responded by electing 
Republicans.” He claimed “formal 
union endorsement” for some GOP 
candidates, resulting in a “signifi- 
cant labor vote” for the Republi- 
cans. 

’ Rep. Richard M. Simpson (R- 
Pa.), chairman of the GOP Con- 
gressional Campaign Committee, 
said the results showed “a powerful 


for the Republican Party—a trend 


resurgence of political sentiment | 


The joint conference will es- 
‘tablish bargaining objectives on 
wage policy, pension plans; in- 
surance programs, severance pay 
provisions, wage-setting policies 
and union security. Delegates 
will also lay plans for major 
efforts both to build greater 
strength in the existing bargain- 
ing units and to organize the un- 
organized in the fast-growing en- 
gineering, technical and office 
worker groups. 


The IAM and UAW have been 


operating under a mutual assistance 
agreement since 1953, It was the 
first such pact negotiated between 


two major unions and set the pat- 
tern for similar no-raiding agree- 
ments between competing unions in - 
the same jurisdiction. The confer- 
ence here is the culmination of six 
years of coordinating the two un- 
ions’ collective bargaining efforts in 
the industry. 

Plans for the joint juineiedie 
were formulated by a seven-man 
committee, made up of representa- 
tives of the two unions. 

Serving as chairmen of the con- 
ference will be IAM Vice Pres. Roy 
Brown of Los Angeles, and UAW 
Vice Pres. Leonard Woodcock, di- 
rector of the union’s Aircraft Dept. 


GOP Wins Three Posts 


In Hawaiian Elections 


the time the 1960 election roils 
around.” 

Hawaii’s present territorial gov- 
ernor, Republican William F. 
Quinn, endorsed by Hawaiian 
COPE, became governor-elect of 
the 50th state by edging out Demo- 
crat John A. Burns, Hawaii’s non- 
voting delegate in Congress, by a 
4,000-vote margin. Burns had the 
support of some AFL-CIO unions. 
His lieutenant governor will be fel- 
low Republican James K. Kealoha, 
of Chinese-American ancestry, 
backed by COPE, who won han- 
dily over his Democratic opponent, 
Mitsuyuki Kido. 

American newspaper reports 
of the Hawaiian election cam- 
paign did not include the fact 
that AFL-CIO COPE had sup- 
ported Republican candidates for 
governor and lieutenant gover- 
nor. 

‘In the Senate races, Hiram L. 
Fong (R), an American of Chi- 
nese descent, defeated COPE-sup- 
ported Frank Fasi by more than 
8,000 votes, while Democrat Oren 
L. Long, former territorial gover- 
nor, won with COPE backing over 
his Republican challenger, Wilfred 
C. .Tsukiyama, by 4,000 votes. 

Democrat Daniel K. Inouye, a 
war hero of Japanese ancestry who 

lost his right arm and won 45 deco- 
rations in World War II while fight- 
ing in Italy, ran away with the con- 
gressional race, Endorsed by 
COPE, he won by a‘2 to 1 margin 
over Dr. Charles H. Silva. 

The GOP gubernatorial vic- 
tory brings. the number of Re- 
publican governors to 15. Demo- 


which could.well hit flood-tide by: 


crats control 35 state houses, 
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In the Pretense of ‘Reform, 


CLEARLY DEFINED “get-labor” drive masquerading ds a 

campaign to “reform” labor has emerged from the confusion: 
and political cross-currents that marked the House Labor Commit- 
tee’s struggle to write a labor bill. 

The White House, the Old Guard Republicans, the reaction- 

ary southerners, the NAM and the Chamber of Commerce have 
we Fi in support of the Landrum-Griffia bill—a punitive piece 
of legislation that could dangerously weaken and destroy legiti- 
mate unions while cynically ahi: to cure corruption in 
labor-management relations. 

The support for the Landrum-Griffin measure reflects the prob- 
lem in the House Labor Committee where only a half dozen or so 
members out of 30 could completely subscribe to a statement that 
the committee had produced a good bill—and even they had the, 
pragmatic reservation that “it’s the best we can get.” 

The committee bill does not meet the test that must be applied 
to all labor legislation: Does it harm legitimate trade unionism 
under the guise of “reforming” labor and stamping out corruption? 
But it secured the votes to be reported out for House action because 
enough members were anxious to substituté on the House floor a 
much more punitive and destructive measure while the “reform” 
issue is hot. 

This is the situation as the House prepares to debate and vote 
on labor legislation that may decide the pattern of trade unionism 
for the next decade. 

House members who are honestly concerned with the welfare 
of the nation and the future of the free trade union movement can 
help to “get crooks, not unions” by resoundingly ee the 
Landrum-Griffin monstrosity. 

The second job is to amend the House committee measure and 
make it an effective weapon to help the labor movement in its fight 
against corruption without weakening or destroying the activities 
that have created the free, honest, democratic unions of America. 


A Fact for the Secretary 


ABOR SEC. MITCHELL’S FACT-FINDING report on the 

industry-forced steel strike should be an interesting document 

now that major steel companies have published their profit figures 
for the first six months of 1959. 

The secretary’s exhaustive study no doubt will give full weight 
to the profit reports, especially from industry-leader U.S. Steel, 
whose six-month figures are the highest achieved in the history of 
the company. 

Presumably the thorough secretary will come up with a few other 
facts, but it is doubtful whether they can have a more powerful 
effect in blowing the steel industry out of the water. 

The industry maintained for many long months that a wage 
increase was out of the question because it would, in turn, compel 
an increase in prices and that would be inflationary. From the 
size of the profits amassed by the industry—a useful amount of 


dollars with which to wage a strike—it could offer reasonable wage 


increases and improvements in other contract areas, cut prices and 
still show a handsome profit. 


Fact-finding can play an important role in resolving a labor- 
management dispute, but in the steel strike the big fact is in, and 
the industry stands exposed im its attempt to sell the nation a 
phony bill of goods. 
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‘Tet me pie Him Fire 


Communists Strong, Economy Weak: 


daily newspaper. 


Crown colony, happens to be 40 
Egypt and Israel. And what makes 
it even more sensitive an island— 
it’s about three-fourths the size of 


ishing, well-organized Communist 
party and Communist labor move- 
ment. 


To combat the Communist 
Pan- Cyprian Federation of 
Labor with about 38,000 mem- 
bers, there is the Cyprus Con- 
federation of Workers, an affil- 
iate of the Intl. Confederation of 
Free Trade Unions, with a 
claimed membership of 16,000 
trying to reorganize itself after 
the three and one-half year war 
with the British occupying forces, 


The Communists, heirs to the 
Stalin - Hitler past tradition, © ob- 
served a _ punctilious neutrality 
while the fighting was going on. 
This politically gentlemanly  be- 
havior gave them an immunity 
which was helpful in strengthening 
their labor organization. 

Despite what seem like peanut- 
sized memberships—there are also 
independent unions with about 
4,000 members and a Turkish un- 
ion with 1,200—organized labor 
on this island is politically power- 
ful. 

Farming occupies half the labor 
force of 265,000 out of a popula- 
tion of 550,000. Every experi- 
enced observer here says that who- 
ever controls the trade union 


-| movement will determine the politi- 


cal future of this ancient and most 
strategic island. 

Cyprus is an island of villages, 
624 to be precise. Union organi- 


| zation is based on town or village 


and the law provides that a union 
can be formed if it has a minimum 
of seven members. Result on this 
island of about 3,600 square miles: 
there are 284 separate unions, 


loosely related to the central or- 


By Arnold Beichman 


Trade Union Battle Held 
Key to Future of Cyprus | 


Nicosia, Cyprus—If the island of Cyprus were anywhere else but where it sticks up out of the. 
eastern end of the Mediterranean Sea, its story would properly belong on the travel pages of some 


But Cyprus, which will be an independent republic in six months or less and no longer a British 


miles south of Turkey, 60 miles west of Syria, 240 miles north of 


Connecticut—it has a most flour-- 


ganizations, whether Communist, 
anti-Communist or independent. 

Although 284 is a fantastic figure 
for so small an area, it reveals 
strikingly the blend of nationalism 
and trade-union consciousness of 
the workers here. 

Michael Pissas, general secre- 
tary of the ICFTU-affiliated 
Cyprus Confederation, is far 
more than a labor leader; he is 
also something of a hero to the 
village populace as I saw on a 
visit with him to a small. hamlet 
called Vasilia, 30 miles north of 
here, where he went on a Sat- 
urday night to deliver a speech. 

His 75-minute oration recalled 
past battles, present victories, 
pleaded the virtues of free trade 
unionism, excoriated communism, 
extolled Archbishop Makarios III, 
spiritual and political leader of the 
Greek Cypriots and slated to be 
the republic’s first President. Other 
than the Orthodox Church, the 
labor movement ties 
populace together,, members and 
non-members alike. 


Tottering Economy 


The two immediate issues facing 
a free Cyprus are the menacing 
Communist movement -which has 
already begun a campaign against 
the agreed-upon maintenance of 
two British military bases, and the 
tottering economic situation which 
is responsible for 7,000 to 8,000 un- 
employed and large under-employ- 
ment, particularly in agricultural 
areas, where half the workers must 
earn their living. 

The strength of the Comniiniats 
is such, due particularly to its dy- 
namic leader, Andrea Ziartiades, 
general secretary of the Pan- 
Cyprian Federation of Labor, that 
it will have a substantial bloc in 
the new Cyprus Parliament. 


Worse, there is little stomach, 


the Greek | nancial bodies will have to make 


except in the ICFTU | affiliate, to. 
fight and resist communism and 
its labor movement. 


In fact, Pissas has been under 
constant pressure from British 
officialdom to merge his organiza- 
tion with the Communist organiza- 
tion into what the London Times 
recently described as “one _inte- 
grated trade union congress.” A 


meeting of all labor groups was . 


actually held here some months ago 
and the merger was supposedly 
agreed to in principle. Fortunately, 
it never came to pass; unquestion- 
ably it would have meant the end 
of the anti-Communist Cyprus 
Confederation of Workers. 


The economic situation is. wore 
ening, largely because as a country 
plans its constitution and legal 
system, private investors are re 
luctant to part with their cash, 
until they know the score. This 
will mean that the British and U.S. 
Governments, and international fi- 


loans and grants- in-aid if Cyprus is 
to survive its infancy as a free land. 
Israel, through its new Consul-Gen- 
eral, Zev Levine, a former Hista- 
drut official who knows this area 
well, is here.ready to offer serious 
technical aid, investment, tourism 
as part of its “good neighbor” 
policy. 

Cyprus has been an anomaly be- 
cause the Greek and Turkish 
Cypriots (80 percent and 18 per- 
cent, respectively) have enjoyed 4 
far higher standard of living thaa 
their compatriots in Greece and 
Turkey, thanks in large part to 
relatively lavish British expendi- 
tures on military base construction 
and troop and civilian salaries. All 
that will be going soon and the 
slack will have to be taken up by 
the free world, particularly the 


NATO part of the free world. 
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Morgan Says: J 


igi Mi 


Headlines Blur 


(This column is excerpted from the nightly 
proadcasts of Edward P. Morgan, ABC commen-- 
jator sponsored by the AFL-CIO. Listen to Mors 
gan over the ABC network Monday through. 
Friday at 7 p. m., EDT.) 


HERE HAS NEYER been anything like the 


Nixon mission to Moscow, and there probably . 
will never be anything quite like it again. What — 
Bye need, the Vice President keeps saying On this 


journey, is more ‘communication—a_ wider ~ex- 
change of ideas. What we have been getting so 
far is an exchange of 
sharp words, collisions of 
customs and clashes of 

rsonalities. 

This is a game now, 
not of diplomacy, but of 
propaganda. And we are 
being forced to play it at 
an enormous disadvan- 
tage because, not only 
are we on the Soviet 
home grounds — terrain 
quite unfamiliar to all 
but a very few of us—but they are writing the 
tules, providing the referee to interpret the rules, 
and a bouncer to throw out the visiting team if 
there is too much protest from our side. 

Some of us appear to be far more interested in 
the fact that all of us could not attend all the 
functions than. in the significance of the very ex- 
istence, say, of the American National Exhibition 
here. There were headlines, of course, in the 


Vandercook Says: 


Nixon Mission 


spectacular verbal boxing matches which the Vice | _ 


_ AFL-CIO News, WASHINGTON, D.:C.,. SATURDAY, AUGUST 1, 1959 


’ 


President and Premier Khrushchev engaged in. 


There was more contentious’copy in the belated, 

and in some respects, childish insistence by at- 
taches from the State Committee on Cultural Re- 
lations that certain books—including, if you 
please, the World Almanac—books allegedly with 
anti-Soviet bias, be removed from the exhibition 
or steps would be taken. 
’ ALL THESE incidents are rough on ae nerves. 
And yet what, realistically, could we expect. The 
Russians, long before the Communist revolution 
took over, had a congenital mistrust of the out- 
side world. We have been locked in a cold war 
with the Soviet regime for almost 15 years., Could 
we assume that they suddenly would abandon 
their suspicions, remove all of their restrictions, 
and welcome us as if we were beloved, long-lost 
cousins from Kalamazoo overnight? 

To keep the picture in perspective, it must be 
said, I think, that it is utterly remarkable that 
we have made even these limited, tenuous con- 
tacts. There is a desperately frustrating void in 
the language barrier, but the people one sees on 
the streets, in restaurants, taxis, hotels and other 
public places, do not seem to breathe hostility. 
There is curiousity—even friendliness. There is 
a constant clash of systems and habits and then, a 
certain jarring of preconceived prejudices as a new 
fact or a new idea materializes and this is what 
makes the reality of the American Exhibitiom in 
Moscow so important. — 


Soviet Exhibit Shows Failures 


(This colamn is excerpted from the nightly 
broadcasts of John W. Vandercook, ABC com- 
mentator sponsored by the AFL-CIO. Listen to 
Vandercook over the ABC network Monday 
through Friday at 10 p. m., EDT.) 


HAVE BELATEDLY SEEN the Soviet trade 
show in New York. I would like to file a 
minority report: It’s shiny, it’s slick. It is aston- 
ishingly revealing, but it does not reveal what 


«most easily bemused and over-kind American 


visitors had professed to see in it. 

The show ceaselessly 
reminds us that it is a 
display of how far Rus- 
sia has progressed. Pre- 
sumably, they mean since 
the Bolshevik Revolution 
of 1917. That was 42 
years ago. By their own 
showing, with their best 
foot obviously foremost, 
this observer was struck 
at once with the fact that 
there is scarcely a nation 
in the world that in those 42 years has progressed 
$0 little as has ‘the USSR. 

One of communism’s many claims is the hu- 
man spirit, the human imagination and human 
energy. On the contrary, to my eyes and mind, 
the evidence is incontrovertible. They have all 
been throttled. 


The Japanese have been accused of being imi- 


Washington Reports: 


Vandercook 


tators. There is scarcely an item in that vast 
Soviet display which is not in slavish total an 
imitation of someone else’s creation . . . from the 
most trivial to the most important. 


THE CREATIVE IMPULSES in every craft in 
Russia seem to have been steam-rollered. One 
has the impression of tired minds and tired hands, 
simply performing their assigned tasks with no 
love left in doing them. And almost without ex- 
ception, those dreary carbon copies of the goods 
of other lands are at very least, 20 years out of 
date. 

If the fine arts are a sign of a nation’s prog- 
ress, one can only say that the paintings and 
sculpture shown in the Russian exhibit would have 
been laughed at—and I’m being careful of dates— 
in any civilized artistic community later than 1890. 
Creative life in Russia was short, that show 
proves, it drooped and withered and all but died 
forty years ago. Guts and courage have been 
drained out of all Russian craftsmen except for 
the practitioners, of course, of the less human 
sciences like mathematics, and ballistics . . . those 
men who have betrayed mankind by putting their 
genius at the service of so suffocating a social 
system for the rewards of power and special priv- 
ilege. 

At that Soviet show, one thing is missing... 
no weapons are on display, and history does re- 


‘mind us that many tasteless, crude and uncreative 


social systems have been good at the brutal craft 
of war. 


Water Fluoridation Program 
Praised by Fogarty, Judd 


THINK OF the hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars we are spending seeking cures for 
arthritis, cancer and other diseases. And here, in 
the case of tooth decay, we have a problem and 
an answer,” Rep. Walter H. Judd (R-Minn.) de- 
Clared on Washington Reports to the People, as 
he spoke out against the “vocal minority” op- 
posing fluoridation of water supplies. 
Rep. John E. Fogarty (D-R. 1.), also appearing 


on the AFL-CIO public service program, said that 


members of Congress have been receiving letters 


seeking to slash the budget of the Dept. of Health, - 


Education and Welfare in an effort to halt the 
flouridation program. 

Fogarty explained that flourides are added to 
the water supply only in communities that have 
voted for it. In the 1,700 communities that 
have made such a decision by local option, Judd - 


said, tooth decay of children has dropped 60 
to 75 percent, and children attained “that hard- 
ness of the teeth which resists decay through all 
the rest of their lives.” 


} WASHI 


‘secret strike ballot.” 


=ITS YOUR — 
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THE NATIONAL aasgeuition' OF MANUFACTURERS, 
which. helped energetically in blocking a labor-management anti- 
corruption bill last year, is repeating its performance of 1958 in 
shouting, in effect, that any bill, that doesn’t put unions out of - 
business is “weak.” 

The NAM’s current campaign for what it calls “worthwhile” — 
legislation i is based on a charge that the House Labor Committee 
bill is deficient ‘in what it does not | ee it lists six — 
things the bill does not “contain.” 

You would never guess from the ‘last issue of the NAM News, 
crying for support from “the public,” that the NAM is demanding 
legislation that the McClellan Senate’ committee has never t endorsed 
—or even held hearings about.’ °° ©) 

Hh me te 

THE NAM NEWS column ‘from Washington assails the House 
committee bill, for example, because it has “no provision for a. 
The McClellan committee has held no hear- 
ings on that subject, has made no recommendations on that subject. 
This observer, who has paid some attention, can recall no line of 
testimony on the subject. ron 

Wartime experience with the Connally-Smith law, about which 
the NAM News is as well-informed as. labor, proves that the theory 
that workers strike only because wad are called .out by union 
“bosses” is a deliberate lie. 

The NAM News complains that the House bill “is silent on 
regulation of union political activities.” The McClellan commit- 
tee has held no hearings, has made no proposals, on this so-called 
issue, which is already covered by the Taft-Hartley Act provi- 
sion forbidding use of union funds in federal elections. 

The NAM News also says the bill has “no provisions to place 
unions under anti-trust laws.” The McClellan committee has not 
investigated this, has had no hearings on the subject, has never 
considered it and is not now considering it. 

The NAM News says that the House bill imposes “no curb on 
compulsory unionism.” This means union security and the union 
shop. The McClellan committee has. scarcely touched the subject 
and has no intention of doing so; it has nothing to do with manage- 
ment-labor corruption. 

On two other points, the NAM claims that pending legislation 
has no “strict” curb on boycotts and picketing and doesn’t give 
the 50 states “adequate” authority to deal with “labor problems.” 
On these matters, as well, there is no McClellan committee specific 
recommendation—and the Labor Committees of the Senate and the 
House have both specifically. refused to accept NAM ideas about 
them. 

oe * * 

MEMBERS OF the House of Representatives, who are near the 
point of showdown on whether they will give the NAM what it 
demands, might well consider two points. 

The first is whether they should not be seriously worried about 
one of the genuine deficiencies of all pending labor bills—the 
simple fact that no one contains a provision worth the paper 
it is printed on for compulsory reports from businessmen on their 
financial expenditures devoted to. combatting collective bargaining. 

The McClellan committee records are replete with documented 
testimony of bribes paid by businessmen, of payments to fixers 
and wily middlemen, of confessions from businessmen apolo- 
getically saying they'll never do it again. But the strict financial 
reporting requirements that would prevent repetition of these 
practices are totally absent. 

The second point is whether members of Congress, the elected 
representatives of the people, can ignore the fact that a large and 
substantial part of this country’s business community is undeniably 
trying to distort exposures of management-union abuses into an 
excuse for a virulent anti-union law. The NAM’s propaganda is 
exposed on its face as unworthy of faith and confidence. 


FOGARTY SAID that the dental bill in the | ae 


country amounts to a billion dollars a year, and 
“if we, through this method, can reduce dental 
caries in children’s teeth by as much as 65 percent, 
this will be a wonderful savings especially to the 
parents of large families.” 
Fogarty, an expert legislator in the health field, 
as been honored by the American Dental Associ- 
ation and the Association of American Public 


‘Health Dentists. Judd is a physician and surgeon 


who had a fellowship in surgery at the Mayo 
Clinic. Washington Reports is heard on 250 radio 
stations. 


FLUORIDATION OF community water supplies to reduce tooth 
decay is being voted in increasing numbers of American metropoli- 
tan areas despite the protests of vocal minorities, Rep. Walter Judd 
(R-Minn.) left and Rep. John E. Fogarty (D-R. I.) center declared 
on Washington Reports to the People, AFL-CIO public service 
radio program. They were interviewed by Harry Flannery (right), - 
| AFL-C1O radio director. : 
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ASSAILING AS “{NDEFENSIBLE” Pres. Eisenhower’s veto of a compromise housing bill, AFL- 
CIO Pres. George Meany, in testimony before a Senate Banking subcommittee, urges Congress to 
“immediately override” the veto. Flanking Meany are Boris Shishkin (left), secretary of AFL-CIO 
Housing Committee, and Legislative Dir. Andrew J. Biemiller (right). 


Meany Raps Housing Bill Veto, 
Urges Congress to Override 


(Continued from Page 1) 
falls “considerably short of the 
recommendations” made by the 
AFL-CIO early in the present ses- 
sion. He warned it would be “a 
fraud on the voters” if Congress 
were to pass “meaningless” legis- 
lation “just so congressmen can 
go home and tell their constituents 
they passed a housing bill.” 

Commenting on _ Ejisenhower’s 
criticism that the measure “would 
do far more damage than good,” 
the AFL-CIO president told the sub- 
committee: 

@ The measure is not “extrava- 
gant,” as the President contended, 
since it would add a maximum of 
only $69 million to budget expend- 
itures for fiscal 1960—“less than 
one-tenth of 1 percent of the total 
budget.” 

@ “Experience as well as com- 
mon sense indicate that housing 
prices decline when the housing vol- 
ume expands.” The bill is not “in- 
flationary” as Eisenhower charged; 
instead, “by relieving the housing 
shortages” would “help reduce in- 
flationary prices rather than in- 
crease them.” 


Private Funds Lacking 


@ Of the charge in the veto mes- 
sage that the bill would “substi- 
tute federal spending for private in- 
vestment,” Meany said “it is clear 
that private funds are not available 
for the most urgently-needed pro- 
grams” authorized in the measure. 

_“Private builders have demon- 
strated that they are unable or un- 
willing to build decent housing with- 


“ in the means of low income fami- 


lies.” 
@ Answering the White House 


~~ 
ww 


contention that the bill places 
“needless limitations” on the FHA 
program, Meany seid the President 
asked that the agency “be given a 
completely blank check,” adding: 
“What the President is really say- 
ing . . . is that there should be no 
limitations . . . of federal financial 
assistance for housing for the well- 


to-do families while the most strin-- 


gent restrictions should be placed 
on programs .. . for our worst- 
housed families.” 


Al Whitehouse, director of the 
AFL-CIO Industrial Union Dept., 
accused the Administration of 
“subterfuge” in branding the hous- 
ing measure as “inflationary.” La- 
bor, he said, is “vitally concerned 
with the inability of workers and 
their families to afford those dwel- 
lings that are now on the market.” 

The IUD spokesman quoted 
from a'1958 report of the National 
Housing Conference which showed 
that “only one-fourth of all fami- 
lies could afford to purchase even 
the cheapest three-bedroom home.” 

The NHC said the median price 
for a cheap three-bedroom home at 
the beginning of 1958 was $10,990, 
and that to afford this home a fam- 
ily would need an annual income 
of $6,400. 

Republican Senators Homer E. 
Capehart (Ind.) and Jacob K. Ja- 
vits (N. Y.), both subcommittee 
members who had voted for the 
compromise on the Senate floor, 
were critical of the veto message. 

Capehart said that at the be- 
ginning of Eisenhower’s presi- 
dency the GOP-controlled Con- 
gress passed “one of. the most 
liberal” housing bills in history 


the publication notes, 


is no charge sa Single copies. 


Labor’s Aid to Farmers 
Theme of New Pamphlet 


“American trade unionists have a vital stake in higher living 
standards for all who work on the nation’s farms,” a new AFL- 
CIO publication, “Farmers and Workers,” declares. 

The pamphlet, a revised edition of publication No. 38, details 
labor’s long-standing dedication to aid farmers in the legisla- 
tive battle to extend rural electrification, protect farm coopera- 
tives, expand farm credit facilities, and build an adequate 
system of farm price supports. 

“Labor has given wholehearted backing to soil conservation 
efforts, the development of crop insurance, the inclusion of 
farm operator and hired workers under social security, and to 
every other measure to improve the housing, health and educa- 
tional facilities available to all who live and work on farms,” 


The pamphlet, ideal for distribution at state fairs, may be 
obtained from the AFL-CIO Dept. of Publications, 815 16th 
St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. Copies of Pub. 38 (Rev.) are 
available at $1.50 per hundred, and $10 ne thousand. There 
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and “the President was very 
enthusiastic about it.” The Re- 
publican senator said “I can’t 
understand” the change in the 
Administration’s attitude. 


Earlier, two top Administration 
officials denied they or their agen- 
cies had any hand in drafting the 
veto message. They were Housing 
Administrator Norman P. Mason 
and Deputy Dir. Elmer B. Staats 
of the Budget Bureau. 

On the Senate floor, Johnson 
called it “extraordinary” that “ap- 
parently two of the most important 
agencies of the government were 
not consulted on the veto deci- 
sion.” 

Federal Reserve Board Chairman 
William McChesney Martin sup- 
ported Eisenhower’s charge that 
the bill was “inflationary,” declar- 
ing “this is no time for measures 
to encourage additional borrowing 
either by home buyers or by the 
Treasury that would place addi- 
tional demands upon our strained 
capital markets.” 
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F ood-for-Peace Plan Le 


Asked by AFL-CIO | O 


The AFL-CIO a renewed its drive in Congress to have Amer. 
ica’s agricultural abundance used more effectively to combat hun. § | eight 


tion h 


ger both at home and abroad. 


Legislative Rep. Hyman’ H. Bookbinder, testifying in support of 
the Food for Peace program before the House Agriculture Com. 


| | mittee, cautioned that success of® 


the program will hinge on whether 
Congress also. acts to help hungry 
Americans. 


“America does not have to 
choose between providing more 
help for our own people and help- 
ing human beings throughout the 
world,” stressed Bookbinder. 

“We- 
both.” 


The Food for Peace program, 


as proposed in bills introduced by 
Sen. Hubert H. Humphrey (D- 
Minn.) and Representatives Lester 
R. Johnson (D-Wis.) and George 
McGovern (D-S. Dak.), would ex- 
pand and streamline the present 
system of overseas food distribu- 
tion. 

The Humphrey-Johnson-McGov- 
ern bills would authorize a five-year 
program and would raise to $2 bil- 
lion, from the present $1.5 billion 
a year, the amount of commodities 
which could be sold for-local cur- 
rency in foreign countries. 

The present five-year-old pro- 
gram runs on a year-to-year basis. 

The Eisenhower Administra- 
tion opposes the Humphrey-John- 
son-McGovern bills, partly on 
grounds of economy, and sup- 
ports a simple one-year extension 
of the existing program with 
minor improvements. 

High Cost of Storage 

Bookbinder pointed out that do- 
mestic food surpluses are costing 
the American taxpayers about $1 
billion a year for storage alone when 
they could be used “to relieve hu- 
man hunger and promote economic 
and social development in less de- 
veloped countries abroad.” An ex- 
cess of at least $10 billion in sur- 
pluses is expected to pile up over 


can do and must do. 


————. 


the next five years, he declared, 


_ The bills provide that the $2 
billion a year in local currencies 
gained from foreign sales shall © 
be used to finance education, 
health and scientific projects as 
well as technical services and eco- 
nomic development. 

They would also continue current. 
barter provisions, through. which 
America has _ coriverted surplus 
grain into platinum, diamonds and 
other needed strategic materials. 

Food Grants Continued 

The program of outright food 
grants up to $250 million a year to 
be used in farhines and other emer- 
gencies would also be continued, 

The Food for Peace program 
will lack public backing if Congress 
fails to help the millions of Amer- 
icans who live in the nation’s 
“pockets of poverty,” Bookbinder 
re-emphasized. . 

The House Agriculture Commit- 
tee has before it both the Food for 
Peace proposals and a bill for sim- 
ple extension of the existing pro- 
gram. It is also expected to act soon 
on bills by McGovern and Rep, 
Leonard G. Wolf (D-Ia.) aimed at 
expanding domestic food distribu- 
tion for the needy. 


On the Senate side, the Foreign 
Relations Committee has held hear- 
ings on the Food for Peace plan. 
The Senate Agriculture Committee 
has approved a one-year extension 
of the present program but with- 
out prejudice to later action on the 
Food for Peace bills. 

A Senate Agriculture subcommit- 
tee has approved an expanded pro- 
gram of domestic distribution of 
surplus food, with full committee 
action expected soon. 


Eight TWUA Officers, Members 
To Appeal Long Prison Terms 


Henderson, N. C.—Eight officers and members of the Textile Workers Union of America have 
drawn long prison sentences here for an alleged conspiracy to dynamite buildings of the Harriet- 
Henderson Cotton Mills, where the TWUA has been on strike for eight months. 


“Conviction of the eight TWUA members, on each of three separate conspiracy counts, climaxed a_ 


10-day trial in strife-torn Henderson, where National Guardsmen still patrol the city streets. The 400 


members of the militia have been’ 


on duty in Henderson for more than 
two months, under orders from 
Goy. Luther H. Hodges (D), pro- 
tecting strikebreakers entering and 
leaving the mills. 


The defense, headed by Hugo 
Black, Jr., son of the Supreme 
Court justice, had sought ansuc- 
cessfully to have the trial shifted 
to another locality, arguing that 
the tension in Henderson made a 
fair trial impossible. 


The Superior Court jury deliber- 
ated only two and a half hours be- 
fore returning guilty verdicts 
against TWUA Vice Pres. and Re- 
gional Dir. Boyd E. Payton; Intl. 
Representatives Lawrence Gore and 
Charles Auslander; Vice Pres. John- 
nie Martin of Local 578; and Calvin 
Ray Pegram, Warren Walker, Mal- 
colm Jarrell and Robert Edward 
Abbott, all members of the local. 

They were freed on bail ranging 
from $10,000 to $25,000 after the 
defense filed notice it would appeal 
the convictions to the North Car- 
olina State Supreme Court. 

The tense silence of the court 
room was broken only by the 
muffled sobs of the relatives of some 
of the defendants as the jury an- 


nounced its findings. 

Judge Raymond B. Mallard ear- 
lier had warned against any demon- 
stration. “Anyone who shuffles his 
feet so the court may hear it,” he 
warned, “will be held in contempt.” 
He said his order applied to “gen- 
tlemen and ladies, boys and girls, 
and children.” 


The judge moved immediately 
to sentence the unionists. The 
stiffest penalties—six to 10 years 
in prison—were handed to Pay- 
ton and his two aides, Gore and 
Auslander. Walker, Pegram, Ab- 
bott and Martin were sentenced 
to from five to seven years; and 
Jarrell drew a prison term of 
from two fo three years. 


_ TWUA Pres. William Pollock 
said the convictions were “against 
the weight of the evidence.” He 
was critical of the fact that the 
state’s case hinged on the testimony 
of Harold E. Aaron, whom he de- 
scribed as “a man convicted of as- 
sault with a deadly weapon, stealing 
a police car and impersonating an 
officer of the law, and whose record 
shows several arrests for drunken- 
ness.” 


Pollock said the evidence re- 
vealed that Aaron “has a long- 


standing grudge against the union.” 
During the trial, Aaron admitted he 
had brought an:unfair labor prac- 
tice charge against the TWUA for 
failing to arbitrate his dismissal 
after he was fired from his job at 
Fieldcrest Mills in Leaksville, N. C. 

Aaron, the prosecution’s star wit- 
ness, Claimed he had been contacted 
by the defendants and asked: to help 
if the alleged dynamiting. 

The strike began Nov. 17, 
1958 when union offers to renew 
the old contract without change 
were countered by management 


year-old arbitration clause and 
the insertion of a stringent no- 
strike provision. 


st 
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insistence on eliminating a 14- - 


The North Carolina regional di- ‘ 


rector for the National Labor Re- 


charges that the mill management 
refused to bargain in good faith and 


mally refused to issue a complaint 
against Harriet-Henderson Cotton 
Mills. 

The union immediately filed an 
appeal with the NLRB general 
counsel to overturn the regional di- 


rector’s ruling. 


lations Board, unsuccessful in ef- 
forts to have the TWUA withdraw 


discriminated against strikers, for- — 
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Leighty Hits ‘Lying Attdeks’ 
.10On Rail Union Standards 


St. Paul, Minn.—The “real, strong, indestructible” unity of railroad unions will defend collective 


Amer. bargaining, safety standards and the public interest against management attacks, Chairman G. E. 
hun. Leighty of the Railway Labor Executives’ sinaasneerhnaat told the Firemen and Enginemen’s conven- 
. tion here. - 
ort of B “We are angry—yes,” Leighty declared i in replicas the “deep resentment” of railway workers at 
Com. B the “wholly false slurs” cast on® 
—— B them by management, RLEA rep- tion. Four vice-presidents, five | motive fireman, received a ‘plaque 
lared, & resents one million rail workers, board members and a group of|and $250 for*averting possible de- 
» $2 The employers’ multi-million alternates remain to be named. railment of a crack passenger train 
cies A gottar P da campaiga to | Earlier, Gilbert had told an un-|near Perry, lowa, when he spotted 
‘hall Pag ork ag usual education program, the first | @*le trouble. 
‘ picture railway workers as “feath- | 4¢ it; kind at a rail union conven- Kennedy lashed the Associa- 
lion, § erbedders” is an “unprincipled, | tion, that labor must fulfill its re-| tion of American Railroads for 
S. as lying attack” aimed—at destroy- | sponsibility of providing educa- spending its energies in a “sinis- | Him : 
eco. Bing the collective bargaining seme: yall bate pers tego —. Scight NEW CHAIRMAN of AFL-CIO Conference of Secretary-Treas- 
| process, Leighty charged, speak- <idk egmics fee women ta| su igs “ee, the Interstate Com- aga Toney Gallo (center) of Cement Workers, receives gavel from 
trent § ing during the third week of the | \oived the entire family in’ the c ; hs reqnent sai [O predecessor, William Pachler (left) of Utility Workers. Looking . 
vhich & convention. special education program. warning of a business upsurge. on is AFL-CIO Sec.-Treas. William F. Schnitzler. Election high- 
oe Pres. W. P. Kennedy of the Rail-|  “[¢ Jabor keeps the membership] Humphrey was joined by Sen. lighted group’s meeting at Concord Hotel, Lake Kiamesha, N. Y. 
Is, fg toad er rhe mo ico ta H.| informed,” Gilbert told the gather-| Eugene J. McCarthy (D-Minn.) in pan : 
Humphrey man.) dac up |ing of 700 men, women and chil-| blasting management’s public rela- = t 3 ; 
Leighty in accusing railroad man-| dren, “it need not fear the growing | tions’ campaign against labor. ecre ary- re asurers 
food § agement of “irresponsibility.” |campaign of elements in business} Humphrey said this was the most e 
ie FBLA Pes, HE Gilet 2: /and goverment that has one pur |unfounded and expensive atack| Name Gallo Chairm 
mer. — was —— - his a SiX- | pose—the destruction of organized | eyer carried -out by the “perfume an 
ued, year term y acc amation of some 'Wabor through the alienation of and soap” bo s of Madison Avenue e 
tam Mf 1,000 dele gates. Gilbert pledged | workers from their organizations.” | against aie vee a dks ie Sec. Treas. Toney Gallo of the Cement workers was elected 
ress he would “progress the union with noted, the 87, ber BLF &E chairman of the AFL-CIO Conference of Secretary-Treasurers, at 
mer. ff all the energies at my command.” Safety Award Presented sa mae . the group’s summer meeting at the Concord Hotel, Lake Kiamesha, 
ion’s Also re-elected by acclamation| Another convention highlight N.. ¥n 
nder | were Assistant Pres. S. C. Phillips;|was the presentation of the July The propaganda phrase—“fire- Gallo succeeds William Pachler, secretary-treasurer of the Utility 
Sec.-Treas. Ray Scott; L. E. Whit-| Safety Award by President-emeri-| men who tend no fires”—is an | workers, who stepped down from = 
mite | Jet as editor and manager of pub-|tus D. B. Robertson to 40-year-old| attempt by management to con- | the leadership of the organization unions of their right to operate 
for fp lications and E. M. Lampley as|Vern J. Huston of Savanna, Ill.| vince the public that it is “the |°f financial officers of AFL-CIO without undue interference in 
im. Vice-president in charge of legisla-| Huston, a Milwaukee Road loco- and not the label” that is | 2ulliates after having served in that their internal affairs. 
or : vo? a voy a e . post since the predecessor AFL| Other reports to the conference 
ie ou e, Humphrey said. group was formed in 1950 were made by James L. McDevitt, 
oon 
= [Stove Mounters Ready |, re sis cimioaion of|""' maior dicusion of ibor| SEe0r of te AFL-CIO Commit 
I at the fireman would ye today’s| management reform legislation Cin Mina: eibtaislootion 
bu- _@ ‘R ‘ * faster, more, powerful and longer| pending in the 86th Congress| a Sctont to AFL.CIO. Sec Trene 
rive on unaways trains would have ‘the engineer |topped the agenda. Participating | wijiam F.Schnitzler. | 
ion _ | going around curves to the left ab-| were AFL-CIO Legislative Dir. An- : : 
‘ar Kankakee, Ill.—The 12,000-member Stove Mounters’ Union | Slutely blind,” with resulting dan-| drew J. Biemiller and Gen. Coun- Other Officers 
an. ended its 31st annual convention-here after taking a series of actions | 8°" '© workers, passengers, motor- | se] J. Albert Woll. The conference elected Sec.- 
3 rect ists and pedestrians. T. Lewi 
tee Jf to strengthen the organization. ta ng re To Seek Real Reform reas. Lewis McCracken of the 
ion The union, which traces its origins back to 1882, turned its atten- eighty said that, along with its Biemill d a Glass and Ceramic Workers as vice 
the Gon to cesanisian pedhlesie and ti “tekawes” Of slow te ~__ | attack on work rules and its slurs semuitter reported on. the” FL-| chairman, and Sec.-Treas. Vernon 
the * co "So is ron PI id Yhas~met> y Mpanies | asainst its employes, management | CIO's point-by-point opposition tO) A. Housewright of the Retail 
to the? Souths ‘The ‘un OT tad 2 enol sabi ten has led itself to a “dangerous point | the House Labor Committee’s ver-| Cjerks as treasurer. 
stubborn émfployer resistance in ef- prayers ‘ould have . i i i 
, ployer } withdrawn the union fro _ | of self-seeking blindness to the pub-| Sion of the Senate bill, while Woll ‘ : 
lit forts t he ru n from the Un & : Named to the steering committee 
s to orgahize the runaways. F lic good” with its strike insurance | OUtlined the changes that would be ; 
ion Industries Show, 8 ce ; s were Emil Mazey of the Auto 
be In key convention actions, the plan. Strike insurance will not pre-|t¢quired in labor union operations | W016. Joseph “4 K £ th 
of delegates: voted a 25-cent increase The conference closed with 1 etl : . : : staat 3 orkers; Joseph D. Keenan oF the 
ie a d f £ k b gj vent a strike but it can drive away | if the pending legislation is enacted. |}y+}, Brotherhood of Electrical 
e in dues for out-of-work members,| the re-election of James M. Rob- | pusiness permanently, he warned. Ww ; Parent Fairchild of 
to be retained by the local; em-| erts to the presidency and Ed- I is al de ‘ Conference delegates pledged orkers, George Fairchild © 
powered locals to pass local assess-| ward W. Kaiser to the secretary- B a serine of key resolutions, the} go ques: organizations would | Building Services; Desmond Walker 
me s nin : delegates: urged changes in the : of the Rubber Workers; Frank L 
ments; raised officers’ salaries by} ftreasurership. Kaiser has held : work toward having the labor- ¥ 3 
$500 and made the AFL-CIO Ethi- the post 28 vedirs and is celebrat- Railway Labor Act to “return to . * Noakes of the Maintenance of Way 
cal Practices Code part of the un-| inp his 50th year in the union railway labor groups the right to] mamagement measure rewritten | Employes; and Pachler. 
‘nn’s commana. - 8 y 7 strike in adjustment of grievances| on the House floor to restore it | - g hnitzier- and IUD Sec.-Treas. 
F The roster of guest speakers in- and claims”; backed a bill by Sen.| to its original concept of getting | James B. Carey also are members 
Cut Waiting Period cluded Joseph Lewis, secretary-| Clifford Case (R-N. J.) to protect rid of crooks without depriving | of the steering committee 
The convention also reduced to} treasurer of the AFL-CIO Union|the worker and public interest in : P € ‘ 
ve two months the previous six-month} Label and Service Trades Dept.|cases of passenger train abandon- - se e 
t- waiting period before payment of|and until 1956 president of the| ment; urged amendment of the V P Ne : d 
the $500 benefit to group insur-|Stove Mounters. Also among the} Rairoad Retirement Act to allow rg un ta ayne ame 
ance members 65 and over or with | speakers were: Sec. Joseph D. Kee-| benefits to the totally disabled wi- _ j 
25 years’ service. nan of the Intl. Brotherhood of|dow of a railman at any age in- . d. AF’ | R A 
The delegates declined to create | Electrical Workers, Pres. Thomas|stead of the present age 60 and r CSI ent oO 
a strike fund out of union label|J..Lloyd of the Meat Cutters and} called for union action to stop offi- : Y 
funds; voted down a proposed spe-| spokesmen of AFL-CIO depart-|cials from taking gngines through; St. Louis—Television and radio artists are up against their most 
cial pension for officers and defeat-| ments and other unions. picket lines. serious problems in history in spite of the “very healthy financial 


ond annual convention at St. Louis’ 
Sheraton-Jefferson. Hotel. The un- 
ion’s first convention was held here 
in 1938. 


Highlighting the proceedings in 
an off-contract year was the elec- 
tion of Virginia Payne—radio’s 
“Ma Perkins’”— as national presi- 
dent. She succeeds Clayton (Bud) 
Collyer, network television per- 
sonality. 

Merger Discussed 

A key item of old business up 
for discussion at the convention 
was the matter of possible merger 
with the Screen Actors: Guild, but 
delegates made no formal policy 
declaration. 

In his report, Conaway listed 
among AFTRA problems such 


condition” of the broadcast industry, the American Federation of 
Television and Radio Artists convention here was ‘warned. 
This was the word from Executive Sec. Donald F.«Conaway in 


his report to AFTRA’s twenty-sec-' 


to protect performers around the 
world. 


He called for continued vigil- 
ance against so-called right-to-work 
laws “since the forces favoring the 
misnamed legislation are dedicated 
union-busters.” 


Strike votes and arbitration are 
the- union’s last resorts in difficult 
situations, Conaway told delegates, 
but most problems are worked out 
by “the quiet, orderly, day-to-day 
methods of discussion, conference 
or negotiation.” 


scored daily by national and local 
administrators “without fanfare or 
flourishes,” he said. 


include Art Gilmore, Eleanor En- 
gle, Walt Williams, Evelyn Frey- 
man, Hal Newell, Jack Chase and 


Many major union successes are © 


Officers elected with Miss Payne 


questions as ‘inter-union coop- 
eration, international television 
operations, automation and the 
need for reciprocal agreements 


LEADERS OF THE Assembly of Captive ‘Buropéan Nations enset with AFL-CIO Pres, George 
Meany to discuss labor’s support for Captive Nations’ Week. Third from right is Stefan Korbon- 


Williard Watterman, vice presi- 
|dents; Clancy Leisure, recording 
secretary, and Travis Johnson, 
treasurer, ek Pe ae 


ski, chairman of the Assembly. 


Seated next to Meany is Brutus Coste, secretary-general of the 
organization. ; 
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Tine Moves Toward 1 


Decisive Floor Fight — 


‘(Continued from Page 1) 
George Meany, McClellan -charged 
that the House Committee’s E]- 
liott bill was “softer and. weaker” 
than legislation McClellan says is 
needed. ; 

The Elliott bill contains boy- 

cott restrictions slightly modified 
from those provided in the Sen- 
ate bill. Its picketing provisions 
are identical and less stringent 
than those demanded by the Ad- 
ministration and included in the 
Landrum-Griffin bill. It also 

~ contains a so-called “bill of 
rights” section, but provides for 
enforcement only through civil 

.. court remedies rather than drastic 
criminal penalties for willful vio- 
lations. 


The Labor Committee filed its 
report on the Elliott bill and the 
House Rules Committee sched- 
uled a meeting for Aug. 3. It was 
-anticipated that the bill would be 
cleared for the floor with an “open” 
rule permitting unlimited amend- 
ments. | 

The effect would be to give the 
Republican - conservative Demo- 
cratic coalition a clear chance to 
get a vote on the Landrum-Griffin 
substitute ahead of the committee 
bill. 

If the substitute is beaten as 
a “package,” the coalition can 
still offer individual provisions as 
separate amendments to the Elliott 
bill and force a showdown vote on 
each. 

Amendments to eliminate or 
modify provisions branded as 
“punitive” by the AFL-CIO also 
are expected to be offered. 

Passage of a House bill would 
send the measure to a joint Senate- 
House conference committee to re- 
concile and compromise differences 
in the final House measure and the 
Senate version. 

Analysis of the Landrum-Griffin 
bill shows few changes in the elec- 
tion and trusteeship requirements 
for unions offered in the Elliott 
bill, but extensive changes in pro- 
posed Taft-Hartley amendments as 
well as in enforcement of the “bill 
of rights.” 


Whereas the Elliott bill asserts 
the “bill of rights” and authorizes 
individual members to halt iola- 
tions by seeking court relief after 
exhaustion of internal union reme- 
dies, the Landrum-Griffin bill elimi- 
nates the requirement that members 
must first use internal remedies 
provided under union constitutions. 


It authorizes the Secretary of 
Labor, as well as members, to file 
court actions to enjoin or otherwise 
prohibit violations —a_ provision 


2 
that is not qontainad even in the 


Senate bill. 

In addition, it restores the 
Senate’s proposed criminal pen- 
alties for willful violations of the 
“rights” by force, violence or the 
“threat” of force or violence. 


by two years in prison and $10,- 
000 fines. - 

The Landrum-Griffin bill cancels 
the exemption of small local unions 
from the financial reporting pro- 
cedures required by the Elliott bill. 
The latter measure exempts small 
locals, for which the reports would 
be expensive and burdensome, with 
the provision that the exemption 
may be cancelled by the Secretary 


small “racket” groups and “bogus” 
or “paper” unions. 


in labor law by National Labor Re- 
lations Board refusal to handle all 
cases within its jurisdiction, the 
Landrum-Griffin bill concedes ju- 
risdiction wholly to state courts and 
other agencies. It provides that 
the NLRB may refuse cases either 
individually or by general rule. 

The Senate bill provides that 
state agencies could handle such 
cases but would have to apply fed- 
eral law protecting unions. The 
Elliott bill provides that the NLRB 
must use its. powers in all cases 
arising in its jurisdiction and would 
increase its size and make other 
changes to carry its load. 


In its picketing and boycott 
provisions, the Landrum-Griffin 
bill offers generally the restric- 
tions demanded by the Adminis- 
tration. Organizational picketing 
would be prohibited unless a un- 
ion could show that it already 
had 30 percent of the employes 
firm signed as members. 


The proposed substitute would 
also strike out an authorization, 
contained in both the Senate and 
Elliott bills, for seven-day union 
shops in the building and construc- 
tion industries. 

It would kill the provision of 
both the Elliott and Senate bills 
restoring, in part, the right of 
“economic strikers” to vote in 
NLRB elections even though they 
have been “permanently replaced” 
by an employer seeking to dises- 
tablish the union. It would substi- 
tute a provision that no election 
could be sought by the strikebreak- 
ers for six months or by the em- 
ployer, to cancel the certification 
of the striking union, for one year 
—and the latter provision is modi- 
fied by an exception if recognition 


was an issue when the strike began. 


House Group Rejects 
Ike’s Highway Tax Plan 


The House Ways and Means Committee has approved a.three- 
pronged plan to finance continuation of the federal superhighway 
program. It calls for issuance of $1 billion worth of bonds, diver- 
sion of $250 million a year for four years from general Treasury 
revenues, and a four-year stretchout of construction. 


The committee headed by Rep.® 


Wilbur D. Mills (D-Ark.) voted 15- 
10 in favor of the bond program 
after flatly rejecting Administration 
proposals to hike federal gasoline 
taxes 1.5 cents a gallon from the 
present 3-cent level. 

The AFL-CIO had urged the 
committee to block gasoline tax ‘in- 
creases and instead to obtain needed 
funds from general revenues in or- 
der to insure that the interstate 
highway program is completed on 
schedule in 1972. 

In a letter to Mills, AFL-CIO 
Legislative Dir. Andrew J. Bie- 
‘miller reminded the committee 


that organized labor “consistently 
has opposed the imposition of ex- 
cise taxes, including a tax on 
gasoline,” in favor of placing 
“greater reliance upon the more 
progressive individual and cor- 
porate income taxes.” 

The federation spokesman noted 
that while there have been estimates 
that the Special Trust Fund of the 
National System of Interstate and 
Defense Highways would show a 
$496 million deficit for fiscal 1960 
and as much as $800 million for 
fiscal 1961, “it still is not clear 
exactly how much additional rev- 
enue is needed.” 


Violations would be punishable | 


of Labor to prevent the escape of | § 


On the “no-man’s land” created | | 


TOP MAN among carpenters’ apprentices is 27-year old Richard 
W. Hewitt of Reno, Nev. Hewitt (above) won a $200 bond and 
hand-carved trophy in first Western States apprenticeship contest, 
staged at Oregon Centennial grounds in Portland. Edward R. 
Mitchell of Zigzag, Ore., topped cabinetmaker apprentices and was 
equally rewarded. Carpenters’ Union co-sponsored contest 
contractors, builders and architects. 


The court ordered the Trade 


Contempt Action Filed 
Against ‘Racket’ Paper 


The Federal Trade Commission has asked the Third Circuit 
Court of Appeals in Philadelphia to hold a self-styled “labor paper” 


and its publishers in criminal contempt for misrepresenting the 
paper as an Official publication of the AFL-CIO. 


Union Courier Publishing Corp. 


pal officers—Maxwell C. Raddock, 
Charles Raddock and Bert Rad- 
dock—to appear on Aug. 17 to 
show cause why they should not be 
held in criminal contempt of a 
three-year-old court order to end 
its fraudulent practices. 


The AFL-CIO has repeatedly 
denounced the newspaper as an 
“outlaw racket publication.” Ap- 
pearing before the McClellan spe- 
cial Senate committee in June 
1958, a federation spokesman con- 
demned the Courier’s operations as 
“fraudulent, unfair and deceptive 
as well as prejudicial and injurious 
to the public welfare.” 

The labor movement has ac- 
tively opposed the Courier and 
other self-designated “labor pa- 
pers” which do not adhere to 
the Code of Ethics adopted by 
the Intl. Labor Press Associa- 
tion, and the ILPA has cooperat- 
ed fully with law enforcement 
agencies cracking down on these 
“boiler room” operations. 

In citing labor’s drive against 

publications engaged in “shady 


J. O. Valtair Dies 


In Auto Accident 


Intl. Rep. Jackson O. Valtair of 
the Stone Workers was killed in an 
automobile accident in Newcom- 


erstown, O., July 23, a few hours 


after signing a contract with a 
nearby brick company. 

Valtair, who lived in Arlington, 
Va., had been on the union staff 
for nine years, in charge of or- 
ganizing in the Pennsylvania-Ohio- 
Virginia area. 

He is survived by his wife, Ruth 
Valtair, a secretary in the AFL- 
CIO Dept. of Legislation; a daugh- 


ter, Jacqueline, and. a sister, © 


of New York and its three princi-® 


practices,’ the federation spokes- 
man told the McClellan committee 
of the role the former AFL played 
in helping the FTC during its four 
years of court actions against the 
Courier which led to the issuance 
of a “cease and desist” order 
affirmed by the court on June 12, 
1956.. 

The FIC contempt action 
against the Courier and the Rad- 
dock brothers was brought under 
that court order, which specifically 
prohibited the newspaper, its offi- 
cers and its representatives from: 

@ “Representing directly or by 
implication” that the Courier is 
“endorsed by, affiliated with, spon- 
sored by, or otherwise connected 
with” the federation. 

@ Publishing advertising “with- 
out a prior order or agreement to 
purchase” advertising space. 

@ Billing persons or firms for 
ads run in the Courier “without a 
bona fide order ‘or agreement to 
purchase” such advertisements. 


» The commission cited 18 
instances, involving firms in nine 
states, im which advertising 
solicitors for the Courier con- 
tacted firms during the past 
three years and alleged that the 
newspaper was an official AFL- 

CIO publication. In many of 
the cases, affidavits from busi- 
ness firms charged, ads were run 
without authorization. 

Chief Judge John Biggs signed 
the “show cause” order on behalf 
of himself. and Circuit Court 
Judges Gerald McLaughlin and 
Austin L. Staley. At the same 
time, the court ordered Assistant 
FTC Gen. Counsel Alan B. 
Hobbes and FTC Atty. E. K. El- 
kins to prosecute the Courier and 
the Raddocks on the criminal con- 


___ ‘tempt charges, 


f|tion for the voteless District 7m 


| decade. 


I|tee that labor has campaigned 


AF L-ClO Asi 
Home Rule fa 
Voteless D. 


“We believe in democracy. 
believe in self-government. Weg 
lieve in home rule for the resi 
of the nation’s capital,” AFL 
Legislative Rep. Hyman H. 
binder has told a House Di 
of Columbia subcommittee. 


The House committee, kno 
the graveyard of home rule le 


dents, opened its first hearings 
self-government . legislation img 
More than a score of 
posals were pending, including 
Senate-passed bill giving residg™ 
of Washington, D. C., an elegy 
mayor, city council and a non- 
ing delegate in the House of Rag 
resentatives. It was the fifth Seng 
passed home rule bill in recem 
years. 


Presiding over the subcomm 
hearings was Rep. James C. Dg 
(D-Ga.), an avowed opponent @ 
home rule. 7 


Bookbinder told’ the subconiii 


democracy on the job, that the mi 
tion has fought in wars to presen 
the principles of democracy id 
that the people who live in the capil 
tal of the United States also “h 
the right to be free.” 


He said Congress should “cé 
plete the commendable record 
has made for itself in the grant 
of statehood to Alaska and Hawai 
by granting the greatest possitiy 
amount of self-rule to the residemiy 
of the nation’s capital.” 


pee 56 a { * 


D ment tl 


New Contrae 
Bring Gains ij 
Pulp Wages @ 


The Pulp-Sulphite Workers hava 
won wage increases and substantial 
contract improvements in recently 
concluded negotiations with several 
major firms in the paper industry 

At Ketchikan, Alaska, member 
of Local 783 at Ketchikan Pulp Cog 
won a 3 percent wage increase=y 
ranging from 8 to 12 cents pe 
hour—to bring the base rate up @ 
$2.79 per hour, highest in the im 
dustry. The contract also prowm 
vided an additional paid holiday 
and three weeks vacation after ning 
years. 

Negotiations are being completed 
for the 16 container and bag planté 
of Intl. Paper Co. located through 
out the South and Midwest. Them 
new agreements provide a 3 perm 
cent general wage increase this yealy 
with a minimum of 7 cents an hour 
plus a 4 percent hike next year, 
Employes in seven of the plants willl 
now receive three-week vacations 
after 10 years, instead of after 158 
years as provided for in previous 9 
pacts. The new agreements ifs 
crease the company contribution té 
group insurance premiums. 

At Scott Paper Co., Detroit 
wage increases totaled 10 cents pet 
‘hour under a new contract which 
also increases sickness and accident 


benefits 25 percent, providing em 
ployes with up to $50 per weeks 
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